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rising, the victories and defeats, and the barbarous retribution
meted out to the Covenanters. The sequel is less satisfactory. It
follows the termination of the historical events, and is of the
conventional kind, a young Lochinvar conclusion: Morton, sup-
posed to be wrecked and drowned, comes back to his own, just in
time to frustrate the union of Edith and his rival, Lord Evandale.
These protagonists, like the rest in the other novels, are empty
ciphers in comparison with the richness and solidity of the by-
characters. Had Scott given us nothing better than these
immaculate young men and their irreproachable young ladies he
would have been as tedious as the obsolete romances of Cyrus
and Cleopatra read by Edith Bellenden which he gently ridicules.
First on the line among the historical portraits hangs that of Great
Claverhouse, with which Scott took infinite pains, fascinated by character-
the contradictions of a chivalrous purity of principle and a reputa-
tion for insensate cruelty. He wrote Old Mortality with a painting
of the scourge of the Covenanters gazing down from the wall of
his study. He may have exalted some traits of that extraordinary
man, but the strength and beauty of the drawing are undeniable.
Intellect, military genius, sternness, and grace are conveyed with
a minimum of strokes, for Claverhouse makes only two or three
appearances, though it is at the most critical moments of the
drama.1 Much fewer lines went to some other historical
characterizations; but the brutal Dalzell and Lauderdale, and
the amiable, vacillating Monmouth, are adequately vignetted in a
few phrases. Scott wielded a fuller brush in depicting the furious
dissensions among the sectaries in the persons of the monomaniac
Balfour of Burley, the insane Habbakuk Mucklewrath, and the
wild zealot Macbriar, preaching his trumpet-tongued sermon
after Drumctog and testifying to the faith by his heroism in the
torture-chamber at Edinburgh. The worldlier Kettledrummle
and Poundtext lend themselves to humorous treatment; but the
tragic preponderates in the vengeful ravings of the rank and file.
It is an unfriendly but not a hostile picture 5 Scott was scrupulous
in weighing the evidence, though he admitted in a note that
1 Professor Rait shows (" Scott and Thomas McCrie," in Sfr Walter Scott
To-day, ed. H. J. C. Grierson) that if Scott erred it was not on the side of over-
friendliness to Claverhouse, as Dr McCrie complained in a violent attack on
Scott's alleged caricature of the Cameronians in 18x7.